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FOREWORD 



The introduction of the educational account- 
ability process within the past decade has 
resulted largely from public concern with the 
conditions and costs of public education. While 
its basic objectives unquestionably ai'e com- 
mendable, accountability has not been without 
its impediments in implementation. Definition 
of the term has posed difficulties; interpreta- 
tion by educators has varied widely; legislation 
by the states requiring accountability has taken 
many forms. The *'who/' **what/' and **how" 
of accountability have required clarification 
so the process may achieve its full potential. 

This essential clarification har been the 
objective of Cooperative Accountability Pro- 
ject (CAP) efforts since the inception of the 
Project in the spring of 1972. In-depth studies 
by professional educators in the seven cooper- 
ating CAP states have sought to explore existing 
accountability procedures and to project future 
directions for accountability. 

in Roles of the Participants in Educational 
Accountabilityy an experienced research team 
at the University of Northern Colorado has 
approached the complex questions related to 
accountability participants, their various tasks 
and responsibilities. Reviews of the initial text 
by other key experts have strengthened the 
commentary. No claim is made that the 



document provides absolute solutions to all 
problems related to accountability roles. Rather 
it is designed to stimulate analysis and discus- 
sion of roles as they apply to particular SEA 
and LEA situations. Substantial coverage of 
roles on the local school district level will be 
of special interest to many readers. 

While the authors have chosen the Plannmg- 
Programming-Budgeting System (PPBS) as their 
primary model for the accountability process, 
it should be noted that accountability programs 
may well be eclectic, drawing on the best 
of several methodologies and arriving at 
approaches which best fit the circumstances 
of a given educational setting. 

This study will provide valuable stimulus 
and direction for initiating local definition of 
accountability roles. And the accountability 
movement will become more precise as roles 
are analyzed and clarified. In turn, there is 
every possibility that seeking and finding 
answers to questions concerning accountability 
roles may have long-range implications for 
educational roles in general. 

Arthur R. Olson, Director 
Cooperative Accountability Project 
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PREFACE 



The report which follows was prepared by 
members of the professional staff of the Educa- 
tional Planning Service of the University of 
Northern Colorado under a contract with the 
Cooperative Accountability Project and the 
Colorado Department of Education. 

The Cooperative Accountability Project 
(CAP) is a seven-state, three-year project 
initiated in April, 1972, and financed by funds 
provided under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-10, 
Title V, Section 505), with Colorado as the 
administering state. 

The overriding purpose of CAP has been to 
develop a better understanding of and clearer 
insight into the process of accountability in 
education, through the sponsorship of a series 
of studies or reports in five crucial areas, 
including the identification of the roles to be 



played in the accountability process by the 
various participants. 

This report is the end result of an extensive 
review and analysis of the literature on educa- 
tional accountability which was undertaken 
in an effort to arrive at a clearer understanding 
of roles in the accountability process. 

The authors wish to express their sincere 
appreciation to the school districts, public 
agencies, and individuals who contributed to 
the preparation of this report by making 
materials on accountability available for review. 

Special thanks are directed to Dr. Arthur R. 
Olson and the staff of the Colorado Department 
of Education for their support and assistance 
and to those professional educators and laymen 
who were asked to make suggestions concerning 
the manuscript and the ideas expressed herein. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Over the past two deeadis observers of the 
educational scene have witnessed a decided 
increase in criticism leveled at the public 
schools by various segments of American soci- 
ety. While criticism of the public schools is not 
a new phenomenon in our culture, the severity, 
the depth, and the breadth of the criticism are 
new in our times. Perhaps, too, educators are 
beginning to hear and respond to this criticism 
for the first time. 

Criticism of Public Education 

Until the middle 1950s criticism of the public 
schools was generally concentrated on a rela- 
tively few areas. Educators were told by their 
critics that '*Johnny couldn't read,'' or that the 
science and mathematics programs were inade- 
quate for the times. We have progressed today, 
however, to the point where the whole system 
of public education is being questioned by 
some segments of society. 

The schools are being indicted by their 
critics for a number of alleged offenses: 

• Spiraling costs with little or no evidence 
that more dollars buy better education 

• Lack of clear direction, or lack of clarity 
in goals aiid objectives 

• Inefficiency in the operation of the schools 

• A paucity of data on how well the schools 
are doing what they profess to do 

Some critics have espoused the view that 
salvation rests only in devising some new way 
or ways by which the schools can be made 
more accountable for results. No piecemeal 
solutions will suffice, and the schools must, 
once and for all, be **held accountable" to the 
people who pay the taxes and otherwise 
support the schools. 

For our purposes here ''accountability" is 
defined as the condition of the public schools 
being answerable or liable to the citizenry in 
general for the efficient use of resources in 
achieving the goals which have been established 
by the people, or their official representatives, 
for the public schools. 

The Accountability Movement 

The national concern over the purposes and 
effectiveness of public education is the driving 
^ force behind the accountability movement in 
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education as it exists in our country in the mid- 
1970s. This concern is one which is likely to be 
with us for some years to come, and educators 
are challenged to turn what may appear to 
some to be a destructive force into a positive 
force for improving educational opportunities 
for all students. 

While some educators have hailed the ac- 
countabihty movement as the greatest thing 
to come upon the scene in recent decades, 
others are disclaiming it as simply another fad 
that will only interfere with the serious busi- 
ness of education. Still others express the fear 
that nonprofessionals such as private contrac- 
tors or other laymen will become too involved 
in those areas or activities which are believed 
to be the prerogatives of the members of the 
profession, with a resultant loss of authority, 
freedom, and effectiveness for the professionals. 

Nor have all school board members wel- 
comed the push for greater accountability with 
open arms. Some boards fear the loss of 
authority to local citizen committees, while 
others see the accountability movement as an 
attempt by the state or federal government to 
dictate local school policy. 

The method and extent to which the public 
schools are attempting to respond to this 
growing public pressure for increased account- 
ability vary greatly from district to district and 
from state to state. At last count some 27 states 
had enacted accountability legislation,^ and 
it has been predicted by some authorities that 
approximately 45 states will pass some kind of 
legislation dealing with educational account- 
ability by 1976. 

State-adopted programs vary in complexity 
from relatively simple student achievement 
testing programs to more complex account- 
ability programs such as that embodied in the 
Colorado Educational Accountability Act of 
1971. Locally adopted programs are equally 
as diverse. 



'Phyllis Hawthorne, Legislation by the States: 
Accountability and Assessment in Education, Revised 
(Madison, Wisconsin: State Educational Accountability 
Repository, Cooperative Accountability Project, Au- 
gust, 1973), p. i. 



Difficulties in Improving Accountability 

As school districts in increasing numbers 
have begun to wrestle with the implementation 
of new approaches to accountability, many 
have experienced a good deal of frustration 
and difficulty. Due to a lack of hard data con- 
cerning operational accountability programs in 
education, one can only speculate as to the 
basic reasons for these difficulties. Is it due to 
a lack of clear definition of "accountability?" 
is it due to a lack of agreement over the means 
to achieve greater accountability? Or is it due 
to a general lack of agreement over who the 
participants in the process should be and their 
respective roles? 

On the basis of what little evidence exists, 
it would appear that some of the confusion 
which presently surrounds accountability in 
education, as well as the difficulty being ex- 
perienced by many states and local school 
districts in implementing some improved ap- 
proach to accountability, arises from disagree- 
ment or confusion over tne respective roles of 
the participants in the process of achieving 
accountability. Understanding of and agreement 
on roles is essential to the achievement of 
greater accountability in public education, and 
it is this issue which constitutes the central 
theme for the discussion which follows. 

Purpose of This Paper 

If one is willing to accept the premise that 
lack of understanding and agreement on roles 
is one of the basic factors underlying the 
present state of confusion with regard to 
improving the accountability of the public 
schools, then any attempt to help clarify role 
definitions must be considered a worthy 
endeavor. 

Our purpose here is to help those profession- 
als and laymen who have responsibility for, or 



a vital interest in, improving the accountability 
of the public schools to better understand the 
participants and their roles in the operation of 
accountability programs. 

In the chapters that follow the authors will 
describe in some detail one approach to 
improved accountability in education. A dis- 
cussion of the participants and their roles ca. 
take on real meaning only if the structure o* 
framework within v/hich those roles exist is 
fully understood. Thus the first task will be to 
describe that framework. 

Following the description of a model ac- 
countability program, we will turn our attention 
to the participants and their roles. We will 
identify the roles that seem to the authors 
to be most appropriate, based on a review of 
the literature as well as their own experience 
with accountability programs. We will attempt 
to highlight areas of conflict or disagreement, 
and we will suggest ways in which conflicts 
might be resolved in the years ahead. 

We do not expect all of our readers to agree 
with the roles which we have identified for the 
participants in accountability programs. Indeed, 
such agreement would be unlikely under the 
decentralized system of public education which 
exists in our country today and in light of the 
continuing power struggle between school 
boards, teachers' associations and unions. We 
do attempt, however, to stimulate the thinking 
of our readers, to identify some of the major 
issues involved, and to encourage the resolution 
of these issues in a rational manner. 

It is our hope that administrators, teachers, 
school board members, teachers' organizations, 
citizens' committee members, state department 
of education staff members, and legislators will 
benefit from the discussion that follows, to 
the end that the accountability of the public 
schools will, ultimately, be enhanced. 
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CHAPTER 11 



ACCOUNTABILITY AND ACCOUNTABILITY PROGRAMS 



In Chapter I we defined ^^accountability" as 
the condition of the public schools being 
answerable or liable to the citizenry in general 
for the efficient use of resources in achieving 
the goals which have been established by the 
people, or by their official representatives, for 
the public schools. 

Basic Assumptions 

Inherent in that definition are a number of 
assumptions, including the following: 

• Goals and objectives can be identified 
and agreed upon by the people or their 
representatives 

• The schools can, in fact, achieve the 
goals and objectives for which they are 
held accountable 

• Progress toward these goals and objec- 
tives can, in some acceptable manner, 
be measured 

• Efficiency in the educational process can 
be measured 

• The relative impact or influence of each 
participant in the educational process on 
the achievement of goals and objectives 
can be measured in some acceptable 
memner 

• Recognition can be given in some tangible 
form to the participants in the process 
according to measures of their efficiency 
in achieving goals and objectives 

So far in our experience with accountability 
in education, only the first of these assumptions 
seems to be a valid one. The second and third 
are open to some question, and the last three 
are almost completely untested. 

It is this lack of verification of the basic 
assumptions underlying the accountability con- 
cept that seems to trouble so many school 
people, and laymen as well. It may also con- 
tribute to the differing philosophies concerning 
accountability which appear in practice and 
in the literature. 

Philosophy 

The discussions of accountability which are 
found in the literature typically revolve around 
twobpsic ideas---the philosophy and the process 
of being accountable. We will deal first with 
philosophy before turning our attention to 
the process of accountability, recognizing that 
(} two are closely interrelated and cannot be 
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analyzed in isolation from each other. 

According to Nyquist,^ one's philosophy of 
(or way of thinking about) accountability 
demands that one accept responsibility for his 
performance— or lack of it. Ideally, there is a 
continuous willingness to measure and evaluate 
performance, to explain and interpret the 
results with all candor, to divulge the results 
to the publics or constituencies that need 
to know them, and to be personally and 
organizationally responsible for the weaknesses 
as well as the strengths revealed. 

In the view of the Colorado Department of 
Education, one's philosophy requires a commit- 
ment to the accountability process. This 
commitment is embedded in the idea that 
" . . . the drive toward accountability is to im- 
prove educational performance through mea- 
suring that performance and reporting it to 
the local community in understandable terms. 

This philosophical commitment to account- 
ability must exist at the personal as well as 
the organizational or system level if account- 
ability is to be achieved. Unfortunately, the 
degree of commitment may vary significantly 
from individual to individual within the organi- 
zation. Many of the problems facing board 
members and administrators who are striving 
to improve the accountability of their school 
districts may, in fact, result from the philo- 
sophical differences among staff members, as 
\,ve\\ as between the staff and the administration 
(including the school board). 

Still another problem arises when board 
members and administrators impose upon their 
teaching staffs new procedures for ensuring 
greater accountability, but are unwillhig to 
grant teachers a sufficient degree of responsi- 
bility and authority so that they can reasonably 
be held accountable for their performance. 

The National Education Association high- 
lighted this inconsistency in stating that ** . . . 
the Association believes that educators can be 



Ewald B. Nyquist, "Accountability in Elementary 
and Secondary Education" (Speech before the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States, Albany, New York, 
July 9, 1970). 

o 

^Arthur R. Olson. "Accountability III" (News 
release issued by the Colorado Department of Educa- 
tion, Assessment and Evaluation Unit, Denver, February 
10, 1972), p. 2. 



accountable only to the degree that they share 
responsibility in educational decision making 
and to the degree that others who share this 
responsibility --legislators, other government 
officials, school boards, parents, students and 
taxpayers^re also held accountable."^ 

Those outside the educational system hold 
differing philosophical views on accountability 
as well, and this may further complicate the 
achievement of greater accountability. Parent 
and student groups that are demanding a greater 
voice in shaping the direction and form of 
public education often hold quite different 
views from educators on **who" should be 
held accountable for **what" and **how." 

If greater accountability is to be achieved, 
some measure of common agreement on philos- 
ophy must be achieved among the individuals 
and groups involved. If a reasonable amount 
of agreement is lacking, the implementation 
of any new accountability process, program, 
or system will be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Basic differences in philosophy also result 
in basic differences in role definitions. Ob- 
viously, agreement on, or clarification of, role 
definitions must be preceded by some measure 
of agreement on philosophy. 

Just how such philosophical agreemenc can 
be achieved among all the groups and indi- 
viduals involved in public education is, of 
course, a vital question. It is not likely that 
agreement on philosophy (as opposed to pro- 
cess) can be achieved by legislation or collective 
bargaining. It is more likely that philosophical 
agreement will grow out of practical experience 
with accountability programs in the years 
ahead, as well as from improved staff develop- 
ment and public information programs. 

Process 

The other major dimension of a definition of 
accountability has to do with the process by 
which accountability is to be achieved. Under- 
standably, one's philosophy will influence one's 
choice of process to achieve accountability, 
and it is not surprising that proposals for 
achieving accountability in the schools are 
as diverse and varied as the philosophies, 
interests, and biases of the critics of education. 



National Education Association, Accountability 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 
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While the proponents of accountability have 
put forth a variety of plans or proposals for 
achieving greater accountability, there are some 
plans which seem, to have attracted more 
supporters than others. The most widely dis- 
cussed procedures for achieving greater account- 
ability include performance contracting, local 
or state-wide testing programs. National As- 
sessment, Management by Objectives, state- 
mandated personnel evaluation programs, pro- 
gram auditing and the Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System (PPBS). 

One could analyze roles within the context 
of any one of these approaches to account- 
ability. However, all of these approaches, with 
the exception of one, are relatively limited in 
both scope and application and do not provide 
us v/ith a sufficiently complex model for 
analyzing in depth the roles of all those individ- 
uals and groups that might legitimately be 
involved in achieving greater accountability. 

Of all the approaches mentioned above, the 
Danning-Programming-Budgeting System is the 
most comprehensive and all-encompassing. If 
fully implemented throughout a school system, 
it involves board members, administrators, 
teachers, noncertificated personnel, students, 
parents, lay advisory committee members, and 
the public generally. 

This is not to say that PPBS is the only or 
the best approach to accountability in educa- 
tion, or that this is the approach that is most 
likely to emerge as common practice across 
the United States in the years ahead. However, 
PPBS does represent a comprehensive program 
for achieving accountability, it has been adopted 
by a number of school districts across the 
country, and it provides us with the laboratory 
we seek for our analysis. For these reasons we 
will be analyzing the roles of the participants 
in accountability within the context of PPBS 
in the chapters that follow. 

PPBS As An Accountability Program 

The accountability process known as PPBS 
is defined differently by various writers in the 
fields of business, public administration, and 
school administration. We define it here as an 
internalized accountability program in which 
the processes of planning, programming, bud- 
geting, and evaluation are integrated for the 
purposes of improving decision making and 
increasing the efficiency of the organization in 
achieving its stated goals. 

PPBS is a highly complex management 
process in which all, or nearly all, of the 
members of an organization can be involved 



in setting goals arid objectives and in seeking 
better and more efficient ways of achieving 
those goals and objectives. It includes careful 
measurement of the achievement of objectives 
and makes use of such tools as cost/effective- 
ness analysis and program budgeting. It can also 
involve parents and other citizens in significant 
ways. 

It is worth noting here that there is a great 
deal of confusion concerning the terms PPBS 
and program budgeting. PPBS is a comprehen- 
sive management process, while program bud- 
geting is a more limited concept which involves 
a change from the traditional school accounting 
practice of aggregating costs by function (i.e., 
administration, instruction, maintenance, etc.) 
to aggregating costs by identified program (i.e., 
English, physical education, transportation, 
etc.). Program accounting is a useful tool in 
budgeting and cost/effectiveness analysis, but 
it is only a part of PPBS. 

One of the better discussions of PPBS as 
applied to education, in which this distinction 
is highlighted, is to be found in Administrative 
Technology and the School Executive, a pub- 
lication of the American Association of School 
Administrators: 

There are various conceptions of PPBS. 
To some it is a fiscal tool, whereas others 
view it in broader terms and equate it 
with systems analysis. The word **budget- 
ing" within PPBS may suggest that this 
new technology is little more than a fiscal 
device, that is, one of the instruments 
essential for effective financial administra- 
tion. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that more than budgeting is involved. No 
PPBS can be designed, implemented, and 
utilized effectively by the school fiscal 
officer acting alone! PPBS is a sophis- 
ticated approach requiring the efforts and 
insights of all administrative echelons in 
a school system. The emphasis shouid be 
on the last word, ''system," to suggest 
that the three processes that precede it 
are interrelated. The acronym PPBS is 
incomplete, as will be shown later, and 
does not imply processes that follow 
budgeting. 

There are four major dimensions to PPBS. 
It can be perceived in terms of structure, 
namely, as a particular kind of classifica- 
tion for budget items, exhibit arrange- 
ments, or report formats. The program- 
matic or output-oriented categorization 
of school budgetary accounts is part of 
the structural dimension of PPBS. 

The second important aspect is generation 
and analysis of alternative courses of 
action. The strategy behind arranging 
fiscal data in a program format is to 
O tate the analyzing of alternative 
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courses of action available to an organiza- 
tion pursuing varied objectives. The entire 
store of quantitative and nonquantitative 
analytical tools consistent with systems 
becomes part of PPBS as well. The often 
overlooked analysis dimension is most 
crucial. There can be no PPBS unless 
some staff members possess analytfc 
capabilities. In other words, a program 
format for budgetary accounts is not an 
end in itself. The same can be said for 
the analysis, however sophisticated it may 
be. 

Facilitation of prudent decision making 
is the third and perhaps most important 
dimension. Structure and analysis are 
related to decision-making activity. PPBS 
is a decision technology— ti way to present 
organized information , a definition of 
alternative cour< 3s of action, and an 
analysis of choices to select the most 
prudent. It does not lessen the pain or 
difficulty of making judgments. PPBS 
can contribute best to those decisions 
which focus on allocation of resources 
among competing purposes. This suggests 
that the technology is better labeled a 
''resource allocation decision system" 
(RADS) than the now popular PPBS. This 
new terminology is based on purpose or 
output rather than on processes or pro- 
cedures involved. A label related to the 
end product is More consistent with 
systems thinking than one which is based 
on some of the processes involved (e.g., 
the processes of planning, programming, 
and budgeting). Another reason why the 
term "PPBS" is less desirable than "RADS" 
is that it can create confusion due to an 
incomplete identification of functions 
performed in the total process. To illus- 
trate, the important processes of analysis 
and evaluation are not included in the 
PPBS acronym. 

The fourth dimension is time. Complex 
goals are not likely to be achieved within 
a single year. The multi-year planning and 
programming activity is an important 
characteristic of PPBS. 4 

In the chapter that follows we will identify 
in greater detail the functional components of 
an accountability program. We have taken as 
our model the Colorado Educational Account- 
ability Act of 1971, which embodies within it 
the basic elements of a Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System as applied to the school 
setting. 



^Stephen J. Knezevich, ed.. Administrative Tech- 
nofogy and the School Executive (Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of School Administrators, 1969), 
p. 69-70. 



The choice of one state's approach to 
accountability as the setting in which to 
examine the participants and their roles should 
not limit the transferability of the concepts 
or ideas developed here, since the Colorado 
plan parallels very closely the process of 
accountability described by numerous writers 
who deal with PPBS in education. As a 
consequence, what is developed here should be 
readily transferable to other settings. 

It should also be stressed that the account- 
ability program described in the chapters that 



follow is an "ideal" one. Few school districts, 
regardless of size, resources, and expertise, will 
approach this ideal, but any district can benefit 
from even a partial implementation of such a 
program. There are benefits to be derived at 
each step along the way to complete imple- 
mentation, and even the smallest district can 
share in these benefits. The program as pre- 
sented is flexible enough to be adapted, 
modified, and revised by knowledgeable people 
at the local level to meet their unique needs. 
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CHAPTER III 



FUNCTIONAL COMPONENTS OF AN ACCOUNTABILITY PROGRAM 



ERIC 



The accountability program which was estab- 
lished for the State of Colorado by the enact- 
ment of Senate Bill 33 on June 7, 1971, is 
one of the more comprehensive programs to 
be enacted by a state legislature. 

The Colorado Accountability Act 

The law itself is rather general in nature, 
allowing local school districts a great deal of 
leeway in the development of specific opera- 
tional approaches to accountability within the 
general framework set down by law. The 
process which the law describes in general 
terms is further defined and delineated in rules 
and regulations adopted by the Colorado State 
Board of Education on November 9, 1971. 

The essential parts of the law, for our 
purposes here, are included in the following 
paragraphs: 

ARTICLE 41 
EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 



123-41-2. Legislative declaration. (1) The 
general assembly hereby declares that the 
purpose of this article is to institute an 
accountability program to define and 
measure quality in education, and thus to 
help the public schools of Colorado to 
achieve such quality and to expand the 
life opportunities and options of the 
students of this state; further, to provide 
to local school boards assistance in helping 
their school patrons to determine the 
relative value of their school program as 
compared to its cost. 

(2) (a) The general assembly further 
declares that the educational account- 
ability program developed under this 
article should be designed to measure 
objectively the adequacy and efficiency 
of the educational programs offered by 
the public schools. The program should 
begin by developing broad goals and 
specific performance objectives for the 
educational process and by identifying 
the activities of schools which can advance 
students toward these goals and objectives. 
The program should then develop a means 
for evaluating the achievements and per- 
formance of students. It is the belief of 
the general assembly that in developing 
the evaluation mechanism, the following 
approaches as a minimum, should be 
explored: 

(b) Means for determining whether de- 
cisions affecting the educational pro- 
^ ''ess are advancing or impeding student 
Y/->"Chievement; 



(c) Appropriate testing procedures to 
provide relevant comparative data at least 
in the fields of reading, language skills, 
and mathematical skills; 

(d) The role of the department of educa- 
tion in assisting school districts to strength- 
en their educational programs; 

(e) Reporting to students, parents, boards 
of education, educators, and the general 
public on the educational performance 
of the public schools and providing data 
for the appraisal of such performance; and 

(f) Provision of information which could 
help school districts to increase their 
efficiency in using available financial 
resources.! 

The rules and regulations pertaining to the 
Colorado Educational Accountability Act which 
were adopted by the Colorado State Board of 
Education further clarify or describe an 
accountability program for the state's schools 
in the following terms: 

• Develop, analyze, redefine, and improve 
a statement of goals for the district 

• Identify and prepare statements of per- 
formance objectives and operational 
objectives 

• Improve, modify, or develop programs 
to achieve performance objectives and 
operational objectives 

• Evaluate, determine, and report the effec- 
tiveness, efficiency, and costs of the 
established programs in terms of stated 
goals, performance objectives, and opera- 
tional objectives 

• Redefine and modify any of the sequential 
phases or parts of a sequential phase 
within a program in terms of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program that may 
appear 

While the Colorado Educational Account- 
ability Act and its attendant rules and regula- 
tions do not make specific reference to PPBS, 
the law encompasses all of the basic com- 
ponents of PPBS. These components are ana- 
lyzed further in the material that follows. 
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Coforado. Educational Accountability Act of 1971, 
Statutes (1971), sec. 12341-2. 



Basic Components of PPBS 

McGivney and Hedges,^ in their book entitled 
An Introduction to PPBS, identified the follow- 
ing six components, or elements, of PPBS: 

• Setting goals 

• Defining objectives 

• Evaluation 

• Planning 

• Programming 

• Budgeting 

John Porter,^ writing in Phi Delta Kappan, 
also identified six components, although they 
differ somewhat from those of McGivney and 
Hedges: 

• Identification of common goals 

• Development of performance objectives 

• Assessment of needs 

• Analysis of delivery systems 

• Evaluation of programs'* 

• Recommendations for improvement 

Knezevich^ and his associates discussed the 
components of PPBS at some lengths, but 
their basic components can be summarized 
under the following nine headings: 

• Specifying goals 

• Formulating a future course of action 

• Generating alternative approaches to goals 

• Developing operational plans 

• Developing program accounting and bud- 
geting procea ares 

• Analyzing alternatives, including cost- 
utility analysis 

• Selecting the optimum course of action 
for each goal 



• Evaluating outcomes 

• Monitoring the system and making 
modifications 

The Department of Public Instruction for 
the State of North Carolina, in describing the 
components of an accountability program, 
utilized terminology which is not commonly 
used by other writers. However, the basic 
elements coincide with those put forth by 
others: 

• Conduct a status study— determine how 
well a school system is doing with its 
current program 

• Prepare a report on the results of the 
status study 

• Develop a mission statement representing 
the central and continuing purpose of 
the system 

• Develop a statement of continuing objec- 
tives based on philosophical statements 

• Establish priorities 

• Develop specific objectives— a statement 
of desired results 

• Develop strategies to meet objectives 

• Develop evaluation procedures which are 
consistent with performance criteria 

• Develop a program budget^ 

No review of the literature concerning 
educational accountability would be complete 
without reference to Operation PEP, a state- 
wide project to prepare educational planners 
in California which was financed by the U,S, 
Office of Education, That project produced a 
large number of documents for use by those 
charged with responsibility for developing 
accountability programs, and a brief review 
of the functional components identified by 
that project is in order. In one of the initial 
publications^ of the project the project writers 
refer the reader to the following components, 
which were developed by Raymond Kitchell: 



^Joseph H. McGivney and Robert E. Hedges, An 
Introduction to PPBS (Columbus, Ohio: Charles 6. 
Merrill Publishing Co., 1972), pp. 18 • 59. 

^John W. Porter, "The Accountability Story in 
Michigan," Phi Delta Kappan, (October, 1972), p. 98. 

^The term program is used here and elsewhere in 
this paper in discussions of the components of an 
accountability program to designate a group of inter- 
related activities which are designed to include one or 
more specific school district objectives. 




'Knezevich, op. cit, p. 73. 



'^North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
Accountability: Review of Literature and Recom- 
mendations for Implementation (Raleigh: North Caro- 
lina Department of Public Instruction, May, 1972), 
pp. 12-15. 

^Donald Miller, 4/7 //? troduc tion to and Background 
for PPBS in Education (San Mateo, California: Opera- 
tion PEP, 1970), Appendix A, p. 3. 



• Establish long-range goals 

• Develop strategy 

• Establish interim objectives 

• Develop program plan 

• Establish operational targets 

• Develop operations plan 

In our review of the literature dealing with 
ai'countability programs, we were able to 
identify a number of factors, or components, 
which were not frequently mentioned but 
which seem to be extremely important to the 
operation of PPBS in the school setting. Any 
successful accountability program must include 
the following elements, as well as those which 
are more commonly recognized by authorities 
in the field: 

• Developing staff expertise and skills in 
many new areas that are essential to the 
success of PPBS (i.e., program budgeting, 
writing of objectives, cost/effectiveness 
analysis, etc.) 

• Involving community, staff, and students 
in appropriate ways throughout the PPBS 
cycle 

• Establishing priorities among goals, objec- 
tives, and programs 

• Developing long-range as well as short- 
range plans 

• Obtaining technical assistance from out- 
side the school system where necessary 
to make PPBS operational 

• Developing an effective Management Infor- 
mation System 

• Developing appropriate ways for more 
effectively reporting to the public 

Selected Functional Components 

In the section that follows the authors have 
attempted to identify the essential elements, or 
functional components, of an accountability 
program in greater detail than is found in the 
literature. In developing our ov^ analysis and 
description of the process, we have drawn 
upon the accountability program described 
in the Colorado Educational Accountability 
Act of 1971 and its attendant rules and 
regulations, writings of others in the field, 
and our own experience as consultants to 
school districts in the design and implementa- 
tion of school accountability programs. 

The authors have drawn heavily upon 
material developed by one of them while 
pTving as a consultant to the Canon City 



(Colorado) Public Schools^ in the design and 
implementation of an accountability program 
for that district. 

An attempt has been made to blend the 
thinking of many writers in the field with the 
authors' own practical experience to arrive 
at a sufficiently detailed description of what 
an accountability program is, and how it 
works, so that the likely participants and their 
unique roles in the process may be better un- 
derstood. While some gaps which exist in the 
literature have, hopefully, been filled, readers 
will need to identify and fill any gaps they 
may perceive in the material which follows. 

For the sake of clarity and better under- 
standing, the authors have used an outline 
form rather than a narrative form to describe 
the functional components as they see them. 
This approach carries with it the danger that 
the reader may be led to see the process as 
considerably simpler than it really is and 
may be encouraged to think of each of the 
components as being separate and distinct and 
following each other in some logical order. Such 
is not the case, however, and the reader is 
encouraged to think of the process which is 
being defined as a closed-loop system in which 
each component is interrelated to the others 
in a variety of ways. Information generated 
at one phase or step in the accountability 
program may be useful in many other phases 
or steps and for a variety of decision-making 
purposes. The components do not follow one 
after the other in a neat, precise order; most 
are operating simultaneously with the others, 
and each is subject to review and revision or 
readjustment at any time. It is a complex 
management process, and the reader should 
avoid the pitfall of seeing the process in too 
simplistic terms. 

The essi itial components and sub-tasks of 
an educational accountability program, as 
identified by the authors, are presented below. 
Nine major components have been identified, 
and each of these is followed by an enumeration 
and discussion of the sub-tasks that are essential 
to the effective functioning of each major 
component. 



Carl E. Wilsey, Community Information, Goals 
Statement and Accountability Plan for Fremont County 
School District Re l (Greeley, Colorado: Educational 
Planning Service, Universfty of Morthern Colorado, 
1972), pp. 34 • 45. 
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1. Selecting (Joals 

1.1 Develop staff capability in account- 
ability programs 

(This sub-task arises out of the need 
for all staff members to understand 
the rationale behind accountability 
and for each to develop the skills 
which he will be called upon to 
utilize in designing, implementing, or 
operating an accountability program) 

1.2 Solicit views and involvement of 
community, staff, teachers' organiza- 
tions, and students 

(The involvement of each of these 
groups is essential in the goal-setting 
process if the goals are to have any 
real meaning and if there is to be 
any commitment to the goals once 
they are adopted) 

1.3 Assess community concerns and aims 

(Before appropriate goals can be 
adopted, there must be a careful 
assessment made of community con- 
cerns and community aims as they 
relate to the schools) 

1.4 Identify major goals for the schools 

(Based on the assessment of com- 
munity concerns and aims, and 
incorporating the input of staff, 
teachers' organizations, and students, 
the school board can identify those 
goals which seem most appropriate 
for the district or for individual 
schools) 

1.5 Set priorities among goals 

(As a part of the process of identify- 
ing goals, the school board should 
also establish some priorities among 
the goals. Some ordering of priorities 
among goals is essential to the 
development of budgets and programs 
and in making decisions on the 
allocation of resources) 

1.6 Select goals for implementation 

(The final sub-task of this functional 
component is the selection and 
adoption by the board of education 
of those specific goals which it 
intends to achieve through the imple- 
mentation of appropriate programs) 

2. Determine Objectives 
^ 2.1 Solicit views and involvement of 
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community, staff, teachers' organiza- 
tions, and students 

(While the writing of behavioral and 
performance objectives is rather tech- 
nical in nature and usually a task 
given to staff members, both students 
and lay members of the community 
have a legitimate role to play in recom- 
mending objectives to be achieved 
by the schools) 

2.2 Identify specific student and school 
district needs, in accordance with 
adopted goals 

(Hard data on such things as student 
achievement levels, dropout rates, 
etc., are necessary prerequisites to 
the development of objectives. This 
information also can be useful in 
relating objectives to goals) 

2.3 Determine acceptable standards of 
performance, or achievement of 
objectives 

(The levels of performance established 
in the writing of objectives should 
be set by staff members utilizing 
the input of citizens and students. 
If objectives are to have meaning 
and be realistic, they must have the 
support and understanding of students 
and the citizenry) 

2.4 Develop specific, measurable objec- 
tives for students, staff, and school 
district 

(Statements of objectives should be 
developed for the more important 
functions and activities of the schools. 
Such statements must include accept- 
able standards of performance, and 
they also must state the criterion 
for measuring success in achieving 
the objective, A time factor, or 
deadline for accomplishment, also is 
required if achievement of the objec- 
tive is to be measured) 

3. Analyze Alternative Programs and Activities 

3.1 Develop staff capability in analyzing 
alternatives 

(Staff members must be given the op- 
portunity and encouragement to de- 
velop needed skills in problem solving 
and rational analysis through in- 
service training or through advanced 
work at colleges or universities) 



Analyze discrepancies between adopt- 
ed goals and objectives and present 
conditions 

(It is in this sub-task and in the three 
that follow where problem-solving 
skills and the use of rational analysis 
are particularly important in finding 
new ways to achieve the objectives 
of the schools more efficiently and 
effectively. It is at this point data 
obtained from program accounting, 
cost /effectiveness analysis, and the 
evaluation of the achievement of 
objectives are combined and weighed 
against each other to make decisions 
concerning program revision) 

3.3 Identify all feasible alternative pro- 
grams and activities 

3.4 Evaluate all feasible alternative pro- 
grams and activities (review research 
findings, conduct cost/effectiveness 
analysis, etc.) 

3.5 Select best alternative program or 
activity to achieve each objective 

. Develop or Revise Programs and Activities 

4.1 Revise existing programs and activities 

(Once discrepancies have been noted 
and a careful analysis of alternatives 
has been completed, plans can be 
made to revise existing programs to 
make them more effective) 

4.2 Plan new programs and activities 

(New programs designed to meet 
needs that are- currently unmet can 
be designed at this point, taking 
into account priorities that have been 
established) 

4.3 Allocate resources (human and mate- 
rial) to programs and activities 

(Once new and revised programs 
have been designed, resources can be 
allocated to each according to their 
priority. Obviously, with limited re- 
sources, some cutting or trimming 
of programs may be necessary in 
order to balance the budget. Here 
again, the data generated elsewhere 
in the PPBS cycle are essential to 
the decision -making process with re- 
gard to resource allocation) 

4-4 Implement new programs and 
activities 

(At this point approved programs 



and the activities which go to make 
up a program can be implemented) 

5. Develop Program Accounting and Budgeting 
Procedures 

5.1 Develop staff capability in program 
accounting and computer utilization 

(The development of knowledge and 
skills in program accounting and in 
the field of computer utilization, or 
the application of electronic data 
processing to the school setting, is 
essential if the necessary cost data 
are to be generated. The quantities 
of data required by PPBS dictate 
some degree of automation even for 
the smaller district) 

5.2 Develop program accounting format 
and procedures 

5.3 Develop computer (or electronic data 
processing) capabilities 

5.4 Develop Management Information 
System 

(If PPBS is to work, a highly 
sophisticated and integrated system 
for gathering, summarizing, and re- 
porting data on costs and on the 
achievement of objectives is essential) 

5.5 Implement integrated accounting- 
budgeting - computer - information 
system 

6. Establish Timetables 

6.1 Develop short-range timetables (one 
year) for operating programs, utiliz- 
ing resources, evaluating progress, 
reporting, and revising the system 

6.2 Develop medium-range timetables 
(two-four years) for operating pro- 
grams, utilizing resources, evaluating 
progress, reporting, and revising the 
system 

6.3 Develop long-range timetables (five+ 
years) for operating programs, utiliz- 
ing resources , evaluating progress, 
reporting, and revising the system 

7. Evaluate Achievement of Objectives 

7.1 Develop staff capability in evaluation 

(If statements of objectives are to 
have any meaning, there must be 
periodic attempts to evaluate the 
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extent to which objectives have been 
achieved. With this kind of know- 
ledge adjustments can be made in 
the system and its components, and 
meaningful reports can be prepared 
for staff use and for the use of school 
board members and citizens. A great 
deal of work needs to be done to 
give school people the expertise to 
be skillful evaluators) 

7.2 Select or develop evaluation proce- 
dures for each objective 

7.3 Conduct evaluation 

7.4 Audit programs 

(Both internal and external audits 
of programs may be utilized in 
measuring the effectiveness of the 
processes and procedures which are 
in use) 

7.5 Analyze data obtained from evaluation 

7.6 Relate costs to achievement of 
objectives 

(Here is where cost/effectiveness or 
benefit /cost analysis may be useful 
in evaluating programs. Although 
such approaches have their short- 
comings, they may lead to more 
rational decisions than the less sys- 
tematic approaches typically used 
by school people) 

7.7 Identify and measure the relative 
effect of various influences on the 
achievement of objectives 

(This is really the heart of the 
accountability process, and it is the 
most difficult sub-task of all. Tech- 
niques for accomplishing this task 
are in the embryonic stage, at best) 

7.8 Relate major program and policy 
decisions to outcomes 

(Ihis sub-task is also a key part of 
the accountability process. Unfor- 
tunately, little is to be found in the 
literature or research to help the 
board member or school administra- 
tor who is charged with responsibility 
for deciding whether a particular 
policy decision really achieved the 
anticipated results) 

8. Report to the Public 

8.1 Report to the public on the achieve- 
ment of objectives, cost /effectiveness, 
effect of decisions, etc. 



8.2 Provide explanation to the public 
of strengths and weaknesses of 
programs 

8.3 Make recommendations for changes 
in goals, objectives, programs, re- 
sources needed, etc. 

9. Evaluate System and Revise 

9.1 Evaluate and revise goals 

9.2 Evaluate and revise objectives 

9.3 Evaluate and revise programs and 

activities 

9.4 Evaluate and revise evaluation 

procedures 

9.5 Evaluate and revise reporting 

procedures 

"9.6 Reallocate resources 

Implementing an Accountability Program 

The process described in the preceding 
section is a complex one— one that is, to a 
large extent, still untested. The implementation 
PPBS is not an easy matter, as many school 
districts are finding out. 

Some of the problems inherent in the imple- 
mentation of PPBS are identified by Wilsey 
writing in the Colorado School Board Bulletin: 

Nearly every one of the steps in the PPBS 
cycle has its own unique pitfalls or 
difficulties. The adoption of district- 
wide goals, which may appear to be a 
rather straightforward matter of identi- 
fying the major aims of education in a 
community, may turn into a heated 
controversy in some communities because 
of the very strong political and social 
differences that exist in today's society. 
The major goals of education as seen by 
the leaders of alienated or militant minor- 
ity groups are often in direct opposition 
to those of typically more conservative 
members of school boards. Oftentimes, 
too, the real goals and objectives of a 
politically motivated school board, or 
school board member, may never be 
stated publicly, but they may influence 
the actions or decisions of the board 
more strongly than the formally adopted 
goals of the district .... 

The development of performance of be- 
havioral objectives is equally fraught with 
danger because of the varying expecta- 
tions of different parts of the community 
with regard co the achievement of their 
children, as well as the varying abilities 
of students to achieve. Should we expect 
all students, regardless of ability, interest, 
background or motivation to achieve at 
exactly the same levels, or should we make 
allowances for such differences by estab- 
lishing different performance objectives 
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for different schools or students? If we 
take the latter position, how do we 
answer the parents of disadvantaged chil- 
dren who claim that we are condemning 
their children to continued failure by not 
demanding enough of them, or not 
motivating them sufficiently? 

The problem is compounded further by 
the simple fact that much of what we 
are trying to teach in the schools is not 
readily definable in terms of measurable 
objectives because of the human factors, 
or variables, involved. 

Analyzing Alternatives and Developing 
Programs 

Inherent in the concept of accountability 
is the granting of greater freedom to 
the principals and teachers who are to be 
held accountable. If professionals are to 
be held accountable for student perfor- 
mance, they must have the freedom to 
utilize their best professional judgment in 
selecting from among the various alter- 
natives available to them in achieving a 
given objective and in the utilization of 
resources. Too many school board mem- 
bers and school superintendents fail to 
understand this basic concept and are 
reluctant to take the ultimate step neces- 
sary to make the system really work. They 
are unwilling to give teachers and princi- 
pals the freedom they must have because 
of possible failure or embarrassment and 
the everpresent spectre of adverse com- 
munity reaction. 

The encouragement of creativity in dis- 
covering new ways of doing things so that 
costs can be reduced, performance im- 
proved, or both, is perhaps the most 
important aspect of PPBS. While most 
school board members and other laymen 
will readily subscribe to this philosophy 
in theory, they are often reluctant to see 
it put into action because of a low 
tolerance for the controversy that often 
surrounds innovative school programs. If 
professional freedom and creativity are 
to be encouraged, the school board and 
the community must be willing to accept 
a certain amount of controversy as well 
as a higher rate of failure. 

In the extremely conservative community 
that has a low tolerance for change and 
innovation, one of the greatest values 
of PPBS may be totally lost and the 
probable end result may be little more 
than a more complex and costly account- 
ing system or a somewhat more sophisti- 
cated procedure for analyzing costs and 
benefits. If only traditional programs and 
techniques are to be used, then a lower 
rate of controversy and failure should be 
expected^and also a lower rate of pro- 
gress and improvement. This is certainly 
the more comfortable route for most 
teachers and administrators to take and it 
is surely the one that will be taken unless 
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the school board pushes for more cre- 
ativity and innovation, and supports its 
staff in their endeavors. 

In the final analysis, where the school 
board and superintendent control and 
limit very strictly what is done in the 
classroom, and how it is done, only they 
can be held accountable for the results. 

The careful analysis of alternative pro- 
grams and solutions to problems envisioned 
in the ideal PPB System will require skills 
and a level of sophistication in the use of 
such techniques as operations research, 
cost-benefit analysis, and model building 
that are not possessed by most school 
people. The acquisition of these skills 
must be considered an essential element— 
and an added cost— of any effective PPB 
System. 

Developing Budgets 

Much of the early work that has been 
done on PPBS in the school field has 
been concentrated on the development 
of a new accounting and budgeting format 
rather than upon the other elements of 
PPBS being discussed here. This new 
format aggregates costs on the basis of 
programs (English, math, etc.) rather than 
function (administration, instruction, 
maintenance, etc.). While this work is 
basic to cost-benefit analysis and the 
analysis of alternatives, it represents a 
relatively straightforward and easily man- 
aged component of the overall PPB System. 

Once we have gotten over the hurdle of 
developing the necessary new accounting 
tools, local school boards will still be 
faced with the infinitely more complex 
task of assessing program needs and 
allocating scarce resources among a grow- 
ing number of competing demands. This 
process of assigning priorities so that costs 
can be trimmed and budgets can be 
balanced promises to be one of the more 
challenging aspects of PPBS. 

Measuring Achievement 
The remaining area to be discussed here 
is that of measurement of achievement 
of objectives. Most laymen tend to over- 
simplify this measurement process and 
expect the schools to be more precise 
than they can be at this point in time. 
The facts are simply this— we do not 
have sufficiently valid or reliable measure- 
ment instruments except in a few areas 
of student achievement that are easily 
quantifiable (mathematics, science, phys- 
ical fitness, etc.). In many areas the human 
variables are just too difficult to measure 
and the results of formal education may 
not be seen or measured for many years 
to come. 

In many areas to which the schools 
have attached great importance, such as 
social development, good citizenship, art 
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appreciation, and so forth, we have no 
precise means for measuring success. In 
these areas we will probably have to be 
content with teacher observation or expert 
opinion as the only available measurement 
techniques. So long as the school board 
and community are willing to accept 
this imprecision, n.o major problem should 
arise. But, where this is not the case, 
severe problems will surely arise. 

Many teachers are fearful of PPBS because 
of the heavy emphasis that is placed upon 
the measurement of student achievement 
and, either directly or indirectly, the 
performance of the teacher. Many fear 
that they alone will be held accountable 
for the achievement of the students in 
their classes and that none of this account- 
ability will be shared by the student 
himself, the administration, the school 
board, parents, or the community. Yet, 
if we are to be realistic about the matter, 
accountability must be shared by all those 
who have an influence on the final 
educational product. 



The doctor whose patient dies, or at best 
is not cured of his malady, is seldom 
held accountable for the results of his 
treatment. More typically the failure to 
cure is blamed on the patient for not 
presenting himself to the doctor sooner, 
or on "psychological" factors within the 
patient himself, or on "unknown" factors 
that are beyond the ken of the medical 
profession. 

Nor is the lawyer \/ho loses a case held 
solely to account for this failure. The law, 
the court system, society in general, and 
even the client himself typically share 
the blame for lack of success. 

And so itshould be in education. Although 
the teacher should bear a major share of 
the responsibility for success or failure 
of students, it should be recognized that 
there are other factors involved over which 
the teacher has no control whatsoever.9 




Q 

Carl E. Wilsey, "Topic for the Decade: Some 
Perspectives on Accountability and PPBS/' Colorado 
School Board Bulletin, (April, 1972), p. 4. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PARTICIPANTS AND THEIR ROLES 



In the preceding chapters we have attempted 
to define accountability in the field of educa- 
tion and to describe the functional components 
in one approach to accountability. With these 
preliminaries out of the way we now turn our 
attention to an analysis of the roles of the 
participants in the process of educational 
accountability. Throughout this paper we use 
the term "role" in a broad sense to refer to any 
or all of the responsibilities or functions 
which are performed by, or assigned to, any of 
the participants in the accountability process. 

In the material that follows we have limited 
oui discussion to those participants in account- 
ability who have a direct influence on the 
educational process (teachers, administrators, 
board members, etc.). No attempt was made 
to investigate the role of noncertified em- 
ployees such as secretaries, custodians, bus 
drivers, and the like. The literature sheds little 
light on the role of such employees, despite the 
fact that they do make a significant contri- 
bution to the learning environment. Our pur- 
pose in leaving such employees out of the 
analysis is not to disparage their importance to 
the system, but to limit our task to a manage- 
able size. 

Lack of Consensus on Roles 

From a review of the literature dealing with 
educational accountability, there does not 
appear, at the present time, to be universal 
agreement concerning *'who" should be respon- 
sible for "what" in the accountability process, 
and this is not particularly surprising. 

The concept of accountability revolves 
around some of the most basic issues concern- 
ing the governance of education, including the 
extent of legal authority of school boards and 
administrators, the rights and responsibilities 
of teachers and teacher organizations, and the 
rights and responsibilities of students and 
citizens generally. 

Teachers, parents, students, and community 
groups of various kinds have, in recent years, 
been striving for a stronger voice in the policy 
and decision-making processes of the schools, 
and their roles are in a continuous state of flux. 
Where strong disagreement exists concerning 
the extent of power and authority of the parties 
involved, agreement over respective roles in 
improving the accountability of the schools 
is made that much more difficult — though 
not impossible. 



In practice each district has had to work out 
its own definition of roles where accountability 
programs are in operation and, in a sense, local 
^'common practices" have evolved. But practices 
differ somewhat from district to district and 
from state to state and, even where role 
definitions have evolved out of practice, there 
is often disagreement or unhappiness over the 
roles that have been assigned to the various 
participants. For example teachers typically 
feel that they are being held accountable for 
results, or aspects of the program, over which 
they have little or no control, while others 
who may have more authority than they are 
not being held accountable. 

Part of the problem in this whole area of 
role definition, we suspect, arises from the fact 
that most writers in the field have not really 
tried to define and differentiate among the 
various roles in specific terms. Most discussions 
of roles are general in nature, and highly 
detailed or specific definitions on which agree- 
ment or disagreement can be centered are 
virtually nonexistent. 

While many references to the participants 
and their roles in accountability are to be 
found in the literature, the discussions gener- 
ally suffer from the following weaknesses: 
(1) not all participants are identified and dealt 
with; (2) analysis of roles is mainly of a general 
nature and not sufficiently detailed; (3) the 
role analysis of a particular group or individual 
does not extend to all the various aspects, or 
functional components, of an accountability 
program in which the group or individual might 
be involved; and (4) individuals and groups are 
treated in categories too broad for detailed 
analysis. 

It may be that true agreement or disagree- 
ment on the roles assigned to the various 
participants cannot even be assumed, let alone 
assessed, until more detailed role definitions 
are available for all to review, react to, and try 
out in actual practice. 



Some Basic Issues 

We alluded earlier to some of the basic 
issues which have an impact upon role definition 
in accountability. It would seem appropriate 
at this point to examine some of these issues 
in greater detail before attempting to present 
our own role descriptions. 
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Before roles can be assigned one must deal 
with the question of who should define those 
roles. Should the legislature, in its wisdom, 
assume this responsibility? Should the local 
school board or superintendent be held solely 
responsible for making such decisions? Should 
teachers and other employees be free to decide 
for themselves what roles, if any, they are to 
play in an accountability program? How, if at 
all, should students, parents, and other citizens 
be involved in the definition of their own, as 
well as other, roles in accountability? 

It is our position that primary responsibility 
for seeing that local roles are defined in the 
accountability process lies with the local board 
of education . As the duly authorized represent- 
atives of the local community, they are held 
directly responsible to the citizens for the 
efficient operation of the schools; responsibility 
for the assignment of roles in accountability 
would logically and legally seem to come within 
their province. The development of role def- 
initions, however, is something that should 
involve many more people than just the board 
members themselves. 

The adijninistrative staff and the teachers, 
either thro\igh their own professional associa- 
tions or as individuals within the system, 
should have a major part in helping to define 
roles in operational terms. Students, parents, 
and other citizens should be afforded the 
opportunity to provide input into the role 
defining process since they are the ultimate 
recipients of the services being dispensed by 
the schools, and their understanding and sup- 
port of the roles which are to be assigned are 
essential to the success of any accountability 
program. 

A corollary issue to "who" should define 
roles is **how" these roles should be assigned. 
That is, what criteria should be used in deciding 
which individual, or group of individuals, 
ought to or can best perform a certain 
function? In making decisions concerning role 
definitions the following criteria, plus others 
that may be identified as being of importance 
to a particular school district, might be taken 
into account: 

• Authority granted by law or policy 

• Duties, rights, and responsibilities estab- 
lished by law or policy 

• Expertise arising from specialized training, 
skill, or experience 

• Unique perspective or insight 

• Impact or influence of the accountability 
Q process on the individual 
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If these kinds of criteria are applied in a 
rational and judicious way, and if there is 
meaningful involvement on the part of those 
who will be affected, the assignment of roles 
ought to be facilitated and conflict and dis- 
agreement among the parties minimized. The 
ultimate definition and assignment of roles is, 
or ought to be, a local matter and not some- 
thing imposed upon school districts by the 
state or federal government. 

Another issue revolves around the still 
largely unanswered question of how individuals 
can be held accountable for results when so 
many people and so many factors have an 
influence on the process of education. David 
Selden, writing as president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, expressed a concern 
in this regard which is shared by many teachers: 

Teachers do not mind being held account- 
able for things over which they have some 
control. For instance, all teachers accept 
the idea that they must come to school 
on time, must plan lessons, must be as 
responsive as possible to student needs. 
But teachers bitterly resent having to teach 
in overcrowded classrooms, handle the 
emotional problems of disturbed children, 
and work without proper supplies and 
instructional materials. These are all mat- 
ters that fall within the province of 
administrators, school boards, and the 
taxpayers. Teachers gain a semblance of 
control over such conditions only by 
exerting great collective effort. 

Accountability is a two-way street. If 
teachers are to be accountable to the 
public, the public must be accountable 
to teachers. James Colman identified most 
of the major influences on pupil achieve- 
ment, and by far the most potent were 
environmental factors. Our teachers must 
be given the resources to overcome the 
crippling effects on children of the defects 
in our society — unemployment, racism, 
drug addiction, alcoholism, and the bru- 
tality oi poverty. 1 

Without a doubt the question of how respon- 
sibility for results can fairly and equitably be 
apportioned among the participants is one of 
the toughest to be dealt with in educational 
accountability. We do not have the relatively 
simple measure of profitability to tell us when 
we have done a good job, and human organisms 
are infinitely more complex, unpredictable, 
and frustrating to work with than machines. 



David Selden, "Productivity, Yes. Accountability, 
No," Nation's Schools (May, 1972), p. 56. 
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Despite those difficulties, the hope of the 
supporters of the aceountabiHty movement is 
centered on faith in the ability of rational and 
educated men and women, throi.^h experience 
and over time, to develop more precise ways 
of determining the impact of specific individ- 
uals, decisions, or processes on the success of 
youngsters in school. At this point in time, 
however, it is still largely a matter of hope 
and one which may never be fully realized. 

The final issue to be dealt with here can 
best be stated as a question. Should power to 
make decisions affecting the schooh' be shared 
with teachers, students, parents, and others 
and, if so, how? In recent years both parents 
and students have demanded a stronger voice 
in determining the direction of the schools. 
And the nationwide movement toward collec- 
tive bargaining for teachers represents a growing 
interest on the part of teachers in playing a 
bigger part in decision making in the schools. 

The question of ''whether'' there should be 
more involvement of these groups has largely 
been answered in the affirmative, and we are 
wrestling now with the "how.'' No one can 
predict with any degree of certainty where this 
movement will take us, but obviously the 
roles of the participants in accountability will 
be directly affected by the ways in which 
power and decision making in tb^ schools 
are shared. It may well be that, in the long 
run, the process of accountability (and thus 
roles) will be further defined and clarified 
through collective bargaining even though phil* 
osophical differences may still be unresolved. 

It is also reasonable to assume that teachers, 
as they attempt to deal more effectively with 
the governance of the teaching profession (e.g., 
through the control of certification and ethical 
and professional practices), will find decisions 
in that realm have an impact on the governance 
of public education and thus upon the roles to 
be assigned to the various participants in the 
accountability process. 

The Main Participants 

We turn our attention now to the roles of 
the participants in educational accountability. 
The descriptions which follow are not intended 
to answer all questions for all people concerning 
roles in accountability. They should be con- 
sidered as tentative and subject to refinement 
and revision by people in the field who are 
charged with responsibility for making an 
accountability program work. They should be 
tested and modified in use by practioners in 
light of the demands, needs, and constraints of 
Q specific setting. Hopefully they will serve 
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as a springboard for discussion, analysis, agree- 
ment, disagreement and, ultimately, positivj* 
action in making school districts more a(!Count- 
able than they are today. 

In analyzing roles the authors have identified 
14 individuals and groups that play a significant 
part in educational accountability. The partic- 
ipants are not arranged in order of importance, 
but rather in what seems to be a logical 
sequence for analytical purposes. We look 
first at the governmenta) and social environ- 
ment within which the local school district 
operates, then at the local district itself, and 
finally, at related organizations and individuals 
that have a somewhat limited role to play in 
accountability. 

The following individuals and groups were 
selected for inclusion in this analysis: 

• State Legislature/Governor (representing 
the law-making and fiscal powers of the 
state) 

• State Department of Education (including 
the Chief State School Officer) 

• State Board of Education 

• Local school board 

• Community members and groups (includ- 
ing parents) 

• Citizens' committees (appointed by state 
or local school board) 

• Superintendent of schools (local) 

• District administrators and supervisors 

• Principals 

• Teachers 

• Students 

• Teachers' organizations 

• Other school-related organizations (i.e., 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, National School Boards Associa- 
tion, etc.) 

• Consultants (college and university faculty 
members, teachers' organizations, account- 
ants, auditors, management consultants, 
etc.) 

in conducting their analysis of roles the 
authors developed a series of Role/Participant 
matrices in an effort to better understand how 
each element in the process related to the 
others. It was felt that a simple matrix form 
would be of greatest use to the practitioner 
who is interested in developing a deeper 
understanding of the aceountabiHty process. 

The matrices referred to above are presented 
in the nine tables that follow page 18. Each 



table describes the participants and their roles 
in each of the major functional components 
identified in Chapter III. 

The choice or selection of participants is 
strictly that of the authors and represents 
an expansion of the individuals and groups 
generally found in the literature. While a more 
detailed breakdown could be developed, it 
was felt that this list provided a reasonably 
concise description of the major participants. 

In order to keep the matrices simple, and at 
the, same time provide sufficient detail to 
make the analysis of practical use, it was 
decided to utilize a keying system to identify 
roles. The following were selected to describe 
the various functions, or responsibilities, of each 
participant under each functional component: 

A Advise (to provide advice, but not 
approve or make decisions; similar to 
but less formalized or technical 
in nature) 

Ap Approve, Authorize, or Mandate (to 
exercise duly constituted or legal au- 
thority in making decisions) 

C Provide Consultative or Training Ser- 
vices (to provide help, assistance, or 
guidance of a technical nature or assist 
in training programs) 

F Provide Funding (to make necessary 
funds available) 

I Provide Information or Data (to pro- 
vide information, but not be involved 
in making a decision) 

N No Identifiable Role 

O Responsible for Day-to-Day Operation 
(charged with responsibility for seeing 
that a particular function is carried out 
on a regular basis. This implies the exer- 
cise of authority in making decisions, 
although these decisions may be subject 
to review by some higher authority.) 

R Recommend (to make recommenda- 
tions to the policy-making board or the 
legislature for action) 

S Supervise (to supervise the work of 
others, including controlling, evaluating, 
and enforcing) 
As an example of the use of this key, note 
in Table 1 under the functional component, 
**Develop Staff Capability in Accountability 
Programs,'' we have identified the roles of the 
state legislature and governor to be those of 
approving, authorizing, or mandating ( Ap) staff 
development and providing funds (F) for train- 
id 
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ing. In like manner, the roles of each participant 
under each of the functional components are 
identified using letter keys. 

In the sections that follow we will highlight 
the principal roles for each individual or group 
and also discuss some of the major issues 
which currently surround the question of role 
descriptions for each participant. 



(Text resumes following Charts, page 28) 
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state Legisinture and Governor 

in our analysis we have assigned to the 
legislative and executive branches of the state 
government two very broad, geiu»ral roles in 
educational accountability-^the roles of (1) 
approving, authorizing or mandating various 
aspects of accountability programs and (2) of 
providing funds to implement such programs. 

In fulfilling these roles a number of specific 
acts are required, obviously. Such acts would 
include those identified by Insgroup, Inc.: 

• Developing policy statements endorsing 
school improvement processes 

• Preparing and passing laws (modifying 
when needed) which will implement the 
previously mentioned policy 

• Defining responsibilities of groups and 
individuals for the various aspects of 
accountability (e.g., State Board of Educa- 
tion and Corrimissioner, local school 
boards) 

• Delegating responsibility and authority 
for local goals to local districts 

• "Decreeing" commitment and involvement 
of decision makers and public servants to 
the concept of accountability 

• Ensuring that positive contributions are 
rewarded and recognized^ 

In general, however, we see the state dele- 
gating the details of accountability to the local 
district, under the general supervision and 
guidance of the state board of education. 

State Department of Education 
(Including Chief State School Officer) 

Much of the literature dealing with account- 
ability in the public schools treats the state 
educational agency and the chief state school 
officer as one entity, regardless of whether 
the chief state school officer is elected or 
appointed. The chief state school officer 
(and the department he heads) is viewed as 
being responsible for administering the policies 
adopted by the state board of education and 
for enforcing the laws of the state. 

Where accountability laws exist, the state 
educational agency is held responsible for 
implementing those laws, often without ade- 
quate authority or resources to carry out that 
charge. In practice the role of the state educa- 
tional agency often becomes one of influencing 
or coordinating the activities of local districts 
rather than mandating or directing, although 
there are areas in which the state agency is 
r^^ically given strong authority by the legis- 



lature (i.e., budgetary and reporting procedures). 

The North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction sees its role in accountability as 
including the following activities: 

• Modifying budget processes used by local 
systems 

• Developing goal-setting processes 

• Developing performance measures 

• Developing information systems'^ 

The Cooperative Accountability Project 
analyzes the role of state departments gen*^**- 
ally by identifying the following major duties: 

• Operationalizing laws through the prepara- 
tion of rules and regulations 

• Providing technical assistance to local 
districts 

• Disseminating guidelines or other informa- 
tive matprials which will improve effective- 
ness of the total educational program 

• Conducting workshops or in-service train- 
ing of department personnel and local 
district personnel when the situation 
demands continuity of program and expert 
advice 

• Disbursing financial assistance provided by 
law 

• Coordinating accountability programs 
throughout the state 

• Involving other institutions'^ 

In all likelihood the role of state depart- 
ments of education will become stronger and 
more directive if local districts cannot meet the 
demands of legislators for improved account- 
ability, thus further eroding the doctrine and 
practice of local control. 

For the present, however, we have assigned 
to the state department of education the roles 
of (1) advising local school districts on account- 
ability programs; (2) providing consultative or 
training services; (3) providing information; and 
(4) generally supervising the development of 



Insgroup, Inc., Suggested Standards for Account- 

ability Policies, Plans and Programs (Orange, California: 

Insgroup, Inc., 1973), p. 4. 
o 

North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
op. cit, p. 4. 

^Cooperative Accountability Project, "Group Roles 
in Accountability— Objective #4— Colorado," (Denver: 
Cooperative Accountability Project, 1972), p. 1, 
mimeographed. 
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artountability programs at tho local level. 

Obviously, the extent to whieh the state 
department can supervise what goes on at the 
local level will depend upon the extent and 
stren^^th of authority it is given by the 
legislature. 

In addition we see the state department as 
being responsible for making recommendations 
to the state board of education, and in turn 
to the legislature, on needed rules and regula- 
tions, or laws, concerning the accountability 
process. 

State Board of Education 

Governing boards of education, whether they 
bt» local or state, are universally recognized in 
the literature as the duly appointed or elected 
pul)lic bodies that carry the overall legal 
responsibility for the functioning of the schools. 
This responsibility is distinct from that of the 
superintendent of schools, whose responsi- 
bilities are generally held to be contractual in 
nature. The board, on the one hand, is respon- 
sible to the people, while the superintendent 
is responsible to the board. 

Some confusion exists in the law, and in 
practice, concerning the respective duties and 
responsibilities of local school boards and 
state boards of education. For example, in 
Colorado, Article IX, Section 1 of the State 
Constitution declares that ''general supervision 
of the public schools shall be vested in a state 
board of education." Section 15 of the same 
article, on the other hand, says that ''Directors 
of local school districts shall have control of 
instruction in the public schools of their 
respective d istricts . ' ' 

The responsibilities of the state board of 
education are, in general, the same as those of 
the state department of education. The primary 
distinction is that the board is responsible for 
policy matters while the state department and 
the chief state school officer are responsible 
for administering the policies of the state board. 

We see the major roles of the state board in 
the accountability process to be those of (1) 
approving, authorizing or mandating the proce- 
dures whereby accountability will be enhanced; 
(2) recommending needed legislation to the 
state; and (3) providing funds for the enhance- 
ment of accountability programs in those 
areas where the state board has control of, 
or access to, funds. 

Local School Board 

The local school board should, in our 
opinion, carry the major responsibility for 
seeing that an accountability program is imple- 
Q ited and operating within the district. An 
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accountability program works best when there 
is a strong commitmoiit by the school board 
to both the concept and the process of 
accountability. 

In our analysis we have assigned to the local 
school board roles in the following areas: 
(1) approving, authorizing or mandating all 
aspects of the accountability process; (2) 
providing the necessary funds to make the pro- 
gram operational; and (3) supervising certain 
selected elements or parts of the system. 

It is in the development of goals and 
objectives, in reporting to the public, and in 
evaluating and revising the system that we 
see direct and close supervision by the local 
board as being particularly important. 

Community Members and Groups 

In attempting to delineate the specific roles 
of members of the community in the account- 
ability process, we have cast these individuals 
and groups as advisors and providers in a few 
key areas such as (1) the development of 
goals and objectives; (2) providing funding; 
(3) reporting to the public; and (4) revising 
the system. 

We have also identified a number of areas 
where we feel the general public should not 
be involved, primarily because of their lack 
of expertise in technical and professional areas. 
Such areas include (1) developing staff capa- 
bilities; (2) analyzing alternative programs and 
activities; (3) developing or revising programs 
and activities; (4) developing accounting and 
budgeting procedures; (5) establishing time- 
tables; and (6) evaluating the achievement 
of objectives. 

Other writers in the field also see the general 
community as having major responsibilities in 
the operation of accountability programs. The 
following are typical of roles found elsewhere 
in the literature: 

• Identifying needs and goals 

• Reinforcing school efforts within the home 
and community 

• Supporting bond issues needed to imple- 
ment change and improvement 

• Being responsive to the identified needs 
of students 

• Interpreting the results of student assess- 
ments and evaluation 

• Serving on advisory committees^ 



Insgroup, Inc., op. cit, p. 6. 



• Knowing the accountability laws 

• Voicing opinions to advisory committees^ 

• Providing physical and psychological sup- 
port for their children and the school 
program 

• Insuring regular attendance of children 

• Serving as information givers and receivers 

• Serving as the primary audience for infor- 
mation about the effectiveness of the 
schools resulting from evaluation^ 

• Supporting the fiscal aspect of school 
operations through the payment of the 
prescribed taxes^ 

A good overview of the role of the com- 
munity in accountability is to be found in the 
U.S. Office of Education manusd for imple- 
menting accountability programs: 

In terms of vsdues, goals, and objective s 
. . . the *'why" and '*what" of education 
as distinct from the "how" . . . the com- 
munity is the only proper locus of author- 
ity and it is to this community that the 
educator must be strictly responsible. . . . 

Participation can be viewed as an act or a 
series of acts by which the "citizen" has 
the opportunity to influence the dis- 
tribution of benefits or losses which may 
be visited upon him (or upon those he 
represents). 9 

Citizens' Committees 

The literature tends to place citizens' ad- 
visory committees in a different category 
from the community as a whole since such 
committees are officially given specific duties 



"Cooperative Accountability Project, op. cit, p. 2. 

U.S. Office of Education, Educational Account- 
abiiity and Evaluation (PREP Report u35} (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972), 
p. 5. 

o 

^University of Colorado School of Education, 
Educational Accountability : Concepts and Processes 
Manual (Boulder, Colorado: University of Colorado 
School of Education, 1973), p. 141. 

^U.S. Office of Education, Institute for Develop- 
ment of Educational Auditing, A Manual for Imple- 
mentation of Accountability in the Design and Manage- 
ment of Educational Projects (Arlington, Virginia: 
U.S. Office of Education, Institute for Development 
Q 'ducaiional Auditing, 1972), p. 1-6. 



and responsibilities by a school board. 

Nearly all the literature dealing with school 
accountability processes advocates the exten- 
sive involvement of citizens' advisory commit- 
tees. While they often have no legal status 
or authority, they do represent an important 
and potent element in educational account- 
ability in our society. 

Typical of the responsibilities ascribed to 
citizens' committees by the literature are the 
following: 

• Making recOinmendations to the board of 
education relative to educational account- 
ability programs^ ^ 

• Developing individual components of the 
accountability plan 

• Reviewing the current philosophy and 
goals of the district 

• Determining the current status of educa- 
tional goals 

• Determining the decision-making frame- 
work of the local board and administration 

• Determining activities that will identify 
the needs of the district 

• Facilitating a needs survey and assess- 



ment 
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• Serving as a sounding board for the 
community 

• Knowing the accountability laws^^ 

Drawing again upon the U.S. Office of 
Education implementation manual, we find 
the following recommendations concerning the 
role of advisory committees: 

Such committees are the standaid pro- 
cedure for including citizen participants 
in any kind of power structure . . . The 
advisory committee can function as the 
principal vehicle for liaison between the 
community-at-large and the project (pro- 
gram) . . . the advisory committees' role 
should include that of a "Devil's advocate" 
with respect to what the project is all 
about. 
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^^North Carolina Department of Education, op. 
cit., p. 11. 

^^Kay DePew, Helpful Hints for Local Account- 
ability Advisory Committees (Denver: Colorado De- 
partment of Education, 1972), p. 3. 

1 2 

Cooperative Accountability Project, op. cit., p. 1. 
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Functions and responsibilities of the ad- 
visory committee — 

• Assistance in pro-am planning, in- 
cluding the assessment needs and the 
selection of project activities and 
priorities. 

• Participation in the establishment 
of criteria for the selection of pro- 
ject personnel. 

• Recruitment of volunteers and assist- 
ance in the mobilization of com- 
munity resources. 

• Assistance in staff development pro- 
grams. 

• Assistance in program evaluation 
activities. 

• Serve as a channel for suggestions 
and complaints for program improve- 
ment. 

• Assist in the dissemination of infor- 
mation. 

The main body of the committee should 
be made up of parents, with appropriate 
school staff, students, representatives of 
community groups, federal and state pro- 
grams, colleges and universities, and busi- 
ness and industry .l'*^ 

In our analysis of the role of citizens' 
committees we have assigned major respon- 
sibilities to such committees in all areas but 
two. These two areas which are omitted are 
developing program accounting and budgeting 
and evaluating achievement of objectives. 

The primary roles of citizens' committees, 
as we see them, are in the areas of (1) advising, 
(2) providing information, and (3) recom- 
mending action to the local board. This latter 
function is extremely important to the success 
of the accountability process and places such 
committees in an extremely influential position. 

Superintendent of Schools 

The superintendent of the local school 
district is universally recognized in the litera- 
ture as sharing responsibility with the hoard 
for seeing that a district-wide accountability 
program is implemented and operating effec- 
tively. His commitment to the success of such 
a program is as essential as that of the school 
board, and it is he who must administer the 
program . 

The responsibilities of the superintendent 



in the area of accountability encompass the 
following, in the eyes of one state department 
of education: 

• Implementing policies and responsibilities 
accepted or established by the school 
board 

• Providing leadership in developing a com- 
prehensive plan for the entire school 
system 

• Presenting plans to school boards, other 
local groups, and independent evaluation 
teams for approval 

• Establishing priorities and policies which 
support rather than conflict with those 
established by the school board 

• Assigning specific responsibilities for plan- 
ning activities, Including recommendations 
for the appointment of a planning team 

• Providing resources for the planning team, 
as well as an information collection system, 
and other support activities essential for 
comprehensive planning 

• Reporting costs by district, school, and 
program level 

• Establishing and maintaining an adequate 
fiscal review of all categorical aid, federal 
and state programs 

• Establishing £ind maintaining an adequate 
fiscal review of all district funds 

• Preparing and disseminating required 
reports 

• Promoting an ongoing community infor- 
mation program regarding needs, goals, 
attainments of goals, etc.^"^ 

The authors view the superintendent as one 
of the most important individuals in the 
process of educational accountability. We have 
assigned to him the key roles of (1) approving, 
authorizing or mandating; (2) recommending 
to the board; and (3) supervising in every one 
of the nine functional components that go to 
make up an operational accountability program. 

District Administrators and Supervisors 

District administrators are viewed by the 
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^^U.S. Office of Education, Institute for Develop- ^^North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 

.•nt of Educational Auditing, op. cit, p. M2. op. c/f. , pp. 1 1 , 38. 
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authors as extensions of the authority of 
the chief administrative officer, the superin- 
tendent. Their major responsibilities in account- 
ability include those of (1) advising the super- 
intendent; (2) providing information or data; 
(3) sharing responsibility with others for day -to- 
day operations; and (4) supervising the work 
of others. They also carry a share of the load 
in providing consultative or training services 
to other staff members and citizens. They do 
not, however, share the superintendent's respon- 
sibility for approving, authorizing, and man- 
dating, or for making recommendations. 

Principals 

As the chief administrative officer of a 
school building, the principal carries a major 
responsibility for the effective operation of an 
accountability program within his or her build- 
ing. While it is recognized that accountability 
is a shared process, the principal certainly 
must be considered a key person in the 
day-to-day operation of an accountability pro- 
gram since he or she will be held accountable 
to the superintendent for the effectiveness of 
programs within their school. 

The roles we have assigned to the principal 
are similar to those assigned to central office 
administrators. The major distinctions lie in 
the breadth and level of responsibility assigned 
to each. For example, a district director of 
elementary education will be responsible for 
all schools in the district, while a principal 
generally will be responsible for only one 
school. This kind of distinction between roles 
and positions can best be made at the local 
level, based on specific local conditions and 
needs. 

Some of the responsibilities assigned by the 
literature to principals, as well as to other 
administrators, are summarized below: 

• Studying and determining who has impact 
on what process, or output, so that the 
appropriate person or groups can be held 
accountable for their portion 

• Preparing and disseminating required 
reports 

• Providing representation and input to 
advisory boards 

• Providing for moral support and material 
resources 

• Providing for in-service training of teachers 



U.S. Office of Education, op. cit, p. 5. 



• Facilitating the collection and dispersal 
of information on student progress toward 
goals 

• Using progress reports to influence deci- 
sion making regarding the instructional 
program 

• Rewarding the contributions of all those 
providing worthwhile input 

• Increasing public awareness of adminis- 
trators' support of school improvement^^ 

• Maintaining a program which will accom- 
plish the agreed upon objectives 

• Providing and maintaining a good learning 
environment^^ 

• Providing efficient and effective manager- 
ial and instructional practices 

• Assuring efficient and effective use of 
resources 

• Assuring fiscal responsibility^^ 

• Working out specific school goals and class 
objectives with teachers 

• Evaluating achievements and setting new 
goals 

• Coordinating such procedures or systems 
as developing the budget^ ^ or directing 
the operation of PPBS^^ 

Teachers 

Teachers are, obviously, central figures in 



Insgroup, Inc., op. c/t, p. 8. 

^ ^Donald D. Woodlngton, 'The Challenge of 
Accountability for Effective S.E.A. Administration," 
in Cooperative Accountability for State and Local 
Educational Agencies: A Symposium (New Orleans: 
American Educational Research Association, 1973), 
p. 3. 

^J. P. Wescott, Accountability: For Whom, To 
Whom, For What? (Atlantic City: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1972), p. 2. 

^^John P. Von Gigeh and Richard E. Hill, Using 
Systems Analysis to Implement Cost-Effectiveness and 
Program Budgeting in Education (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Educational Technology Publications. 
1971). pp. 16-19. 

20 

*^Harry J. Hartley, "PPBS: A Systems Approach to 
Educational Accountability" (speech before the Super- 
vision and Instruction Symposium, Columbus, Ohio, 
April, 1972). 



accountability. The literature recognizes the 
importance of the teacher by assigning to him 
or her some of the most demanding and im- 
portant functions and responsibilities in the 
accountability process. While teachers have 
generally been willing to accept their share of 
the responsibility for the success of the public 
schools, at least within the constraints of the 
facilities and programs with which they have 
been provided, they show an increasing resis- 
tance to accountability programs that attempt 
to place all, or most, of the responsibility for 
success or failure of the schools on teachers 
alone. 

Most of the writings tend to focus on the 
teacher within the confines of the teacher-pupil 
relationship. While teachers are recognized as 
having primary responsibility for day-to-day 
program planning, operation, and evaluation, 
their expertise and responsibilities are seen by 
most writers to end there. While they are 
given decision-making authority in many key 
areas (i.e., lesson planning, utilization of phys- 
ical resources, student evaluation, teaching 
strategies, selection of teaching materials, etc.), 
their authority frequently is subject to review 
and approval by some higher authority. Teach- 
ers quite often are given very little voice, and 
no final authority, in such vital areas as 
budgeting, resource allocation, and personnel 
selection and evaluation. 

With the limited amount of authority which 
is afforded the teacher, it is extremely difficult 
to hold him or her solely accountable for the 
end product of the teaching/learning process. 
It is much easier to hold the teacher account- 
able for certain specific inputs (appearance of 
person and classroom, promptness, timely 
preparation of lesson plans, etc.), but it is 
difficult tc tie these inputs to present measures 
of output (student achievement, attitude, etc.) 

Until such time as teachers are giver, greater 
authority in making decisions on a broader 
basis than is now typical, it will continue to be 
extremely difficult to hold them solely account- 
able for results, or output, no matter how well- 
designed the accountability program. 

Briefly, the literature assigns the following 
kinds of accountability roles to the classroom 
teacher: 

• Developing performance objectives 

• Guiding fetening activities'-^ 



^'Wescott, op. cit, p. 8. 
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• Selecting instructional strategies or objec- 
tives that are most effective for achieving 
the identified goals'' 

• Knowing and using the preferred practices 
in the field of teaching in general and in 
their particular areas of specialization'^ 

• Working to individualize instruction for 
optimum student growth 

• Providing ''straightforward" reports of 
student progress to parents and com- 
munity 

• Providing students with knowledge of 
personal progress toward goals; recognize 
or reward success 

• Informing lae public of support for school 
improvement; recognize community effort 

• Participating in ?"-service and persona) 
professional development for improvement 

• Serving as a resource in planning an 
accountability program'^ 

In our analysis of the teacher's role in 
accountability we perhaps have given the 
individual teacher a somewhat less responsible 
role than some teachers' organizations would 
like him or her to have. We have not given 
the teacher final authority to make all decisions 
affecting his or her part in the accountability 
process. In a public, tax-supported institution, 
we do not see this as feasible or desirable. 
We have, however, assigned the teacher key 
roles throughout the accountability process 
as an advisor and as a provider of information 
to the board , the administration , and the 
commuTiity. In addition, and infinitely more 
important, we have assinged to the teacher 
shared responsibility, along with the adminis- 
tration, for the day-to-day operation of most 
aspects of the accountability process which 
includes the exercise of authority in making 
decisions that directly affect the student. 

While we have not assigned to the teacher 
the san:*^ power to approve, authorize or 
mandate that we have to the superintendent 
and the school board, this does not preclude 
the delegation or assignment of such power 
to teachers by a local superintendent or board 



^^Woodlngton, op. cit, p. 3. 

^^North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, op. cit, p. 38. 

^^Insgroup, Inc., op. cit, p. 9. 



of education, or by the state. As roles become 
more clearly defined in practice, this may well 
happen as efforts are made to more clearly 
pinpoint responsibility for the achievement of 
objectives. 

We have not assigned to the individual 
teacher the role of **recommender" of action 
to the board. Recommendations for action, we 
believe, should go through the appropriate 
administrative channels, or through the teach- 
ers' professional organization, if communica- 
tion and efficiency are to be enhanced. 

Students 

Unfortunately, the literature does not devote 
a great deal of attention to the students' role 
in accountability. The responsibilities of the 
students, as seen by several writers who do 
recognize their importance to the process, are 
summarized below: 

« Helping to establish and maintain the 
learning v-nvironment25 

• Trying to understand the situation in 
which they find themselves 

• Asserting themselves in ways that will be 
likely to improve the quality of education 

• Acting as citizens of the school and of the 
community'^" 

• Cooperating and responding to teachers' 
efforts to provide critical learning skills 

• Cooperating in evaluation of progress 

• Informing parents and community of 
weaknesses and failure of the schools to 
meet needs 

• Providing input in defining relevant educa- 
tional goals 

• Knowing accountability laws 

• Serving on advisory committees^^ 

Throughout the nine tables in which we set 
forth our analysis of roles in accountability, 
we assigned to students the roles of (1) advising 
and (2) providing information to others who 
are involved in the process. The effectiveness 



^^escott, op. cit, p. 5. 

"Mid-Atlantic Interstate Project, Role Expecta- 
tions in an Accountability Program (Charleston: West 
Virginia Department of Education, 1972), Appendix C. 

^'Insgroup, Inc., op. cit, p. 7. 
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of the accountability process depends, to a 
large extent, upon appropriate input from those 
who are being served by the system. However, 
the maturity level and expertise of students 
precludes their playing a more directive or 
authoritative role in accountability programs, 
in our judgment. 

The roles assigned to students should be 
meaningful ones and not just the trappings of 
"tokenism." In many districts where students 
have been given the opportunity to be true 
working partners in accountability programs, 
and have had an opportunity to "tell it like it 
is" without fear of reprisals, they have added 
a real spark of life to advisory committees. 

Teachers' Organizations 

Teachers' organizations have several major 
roles to play in accountability, as we see it. 
First, they have a legitimate role in making 
recommendations to the school board con- 
cerning a// aspects of the accountability process. 

Ehrior to the advent of collective negotiation, 
or bargaining, in the public schools, such a 
suggestion would have been unheard of, and 
there are many board members, administrators, 
and citizens today who will take strong excep- 
tion to our position. We believe, however, that 
an accountability program can be effective 
only when there is a commitment to make 
it work on the part of all the individuals and 
groups involved. Teachers have a right to be 
heard, collectively, with regard to their views 
on accountability programs, and their commit- 
ment to accountability certainly will not be 
enhanced if they are denied the right to be 
heard and to make recommendations. 

In certain situations where an accountability 
program is covered by a master agreement or 
contract, the teachers' organization may be 
given a great deal more authority in the 
accountability process than we have indicated. 
The teachers' association might well be dele- 
gated or "given" the power to approve, author- 
ize, or mandate, certain aspects of the ac- 
countability program by the local school board 
as a result of the collective bargaining or 
negotiating process. 

Second, teachers' organizations have an 
important role to play in advising and providing 
information to the state and to local school 
districts concerning the design and operation 
of accountability programs. Their state and 
national offices typically employ staff members 
who are knowledgeable about accountability 
programs and who can be of great assistance 
to local districts, particularly the smaller ones. 
Finally, teachers' organizations have a role 
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to play as consultants to state offices and local 
districts in the development of in-service 
training programs for teachers, administrators, 
board members, and other laymen. 

Other School-Related Organizations 

Other organizations that have a continuing 
interest in the schools also have roles to play 
in accountability programs. We would generally 
assign to such organizations the same roles as 
those assigned to students (i.e., advising and 
providing information). 

In some cases these organizations are in a 
position to provide consultative or training 
services to the schools which may be of great 
assistance in making accountability work. 

Consultants 

The last group which we have identified for 
inclusion in our analysis of roles in account- 
ability is that of consultants. This category 
includes professional consultants from colleges 
and universities as well as from private business. 
Professional staff members from state and 
national teachers' organizations also may be 
considered in this category. 

Aside from providing advice and informa- 
tion to school districts on a fee basis, con- 
sultants have a key role to play in planning and 



conducting in-service training programs for 
school board members, professional staff mem- 
bers, citizens, and students who are involved 
in the planning, implementation, and operation 
of educational accountability programs. 

Summary 

In the preceding pages we have attempted to 
highlight our analysis of roles in educational 
accountability in such a way as to enhance the 
reader's understanding of the process, the 
participants, the roles, and the major issues. 

Accountability is not a simple process, nor 
is education a simple process. Much remains 
unclear ^in our understanding of what account- 
ability is and how it can best be achieved, and 
we are a long way from having any kind of 
general agreement on **who" should be held 
accountable for "what" in public educ«*oion. 
Hopefully, however, this paper has shed some 
light on the matter, and school board members, 
administrators, teachers, citizens, and others 
will be encouraged to continue the search for 
better ways to make the schools more account- 
able to the public which they serve as well as 
more efficient in the pursuit of their goals and 
objectives. 
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CHAPTER V 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE OF ACCOUNTABILITY 



The analysis and discussion presented in this 
paper suggest some major implications for 
accountability programs in education. The 
most significant of these implications are 
identified and discussed very briefly in this 
chapter. 

The Future of Accountability Programs 

The authors are firmly convinced that the 
concept of accountability will not disappear 
from the scene in public education. At the 
moment, there is confusion, lack of direction, 
and uncertainty about the participants and 
their roles in an accountability system. People 
tend to view as a threat ideas they do not 
understand and, hence, take a negative posture 
toward such ideas. However, a clearer definition 
of accountability, coupled with an under- 
standing of the participants and their roles, 
can be of significant help in alleviating the 
confusion and negativism that exists today. 

At this juncture attitudes toward the word 
**accountability" are both positive and negative 
depending upon one's perceptions of **whose 
ox is being gored" and the purposes for 
implementing a particular accountability system. 
It is predicted that the future of the account- 
ability movement is bright, but that the bright- 
ness will have a direct correlation with the ex- 
tent of understanding of the concept itself 
and the process selected for implementation. 

Needed Legislation 

Attitudes and understandings cannot be 
legislated, but legislation does establish policy 
for the system of public education. In order 
to establish accountability on a state-wide or 
national basis, the concept must be mandated 
by state legislatures and governors in such a way 
that the incentives for implementation are 
more attractive than is now the case in most 
states. Provisions for developmental capital 
also must be made by the state legislatures. 
Mandating action without supplying adequate 
resources to accomplish the action is an unreal- 
istic approach. 

The school districts in a given state have 
many commonalities, but each also has certain 
features which make it unique. Because of 
these varying conditions, state legislatures ought 
not to mandate a detailed accountability 
system and impose it upon all of the school 
districts. It would seem more effective and 
^ realistic for the legislature to adopt a general 
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statute dealing with accountability, leaving 
each school district to develop its own account- 
ability system under the rules and regulations, 
general supervision, and technical assistance of 
the state department of education. 

The major responsibility for designing and 
implementing an accountability program for 
a school district ought to lie with the local 
district, and not with the state or federal 
government. The state department of education 
should coordinate and generally supervise the 
work of individual school districts but should 
not dictate the detailed procedures to be 
followed at the local level. 

Needed Research 

Continuous research needs to be done to 
identify strengths, weaknesses, and problems 
involved in the design, implementation, opera- 
tion , and evaluation of any system , and 
accountability programs are no exception. 
Some of the most critical areas in which re- 
search needs to be conducted are identified 
and discussed in the following paragraphs. 

People have difficulty implementing a pro- 
gram or system they do not understand. Re- 
search needs to be conducted at the local, state, 
and national levels to determine the extent to 
which educators and laymen alike understand 
accountability programs and the roles of the 
participants. The results of such research should 
be helpful in identifying the kinds of training 
and the kinds of information needed by 
various individuals and groups. This research 
also would provide some baseline data about 
the status quo. Ongoing research in this area 
can provide needed data about the effective- 
ness of efforts to raise the current level of 
understanding. 

If an accountability program is to be effec- 
tive, individuals and groups asked to play 
specific roles must accept those roles and their 
attendant responsibilities. Research is needed 
to determine the extent to which roles are 
accepted by the participants. Information is 
needed about why roles are accepted or un- 
accepted as well as the level of acceptance for 
each role. This information would be most 
helpful for training and information dissemina- 
tion efforts. 

If the data so indicate, they could also be 
useful in refining the accountability program 
by realigning role responsibilities and by adding 
or deleting roles. This research could also 
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establish base data against which comparisons 
could be made in the future to determine 
the effectiveness of corrective efforts taken. 

It is unlikely that the development of an 
accountability system can be accomplished 
without some difficulties. Even if account- 
ability is fully understood and its roles are 
fully accepted, problems are likely to crop up, 
and constraints may be placed on participants 
that make the fulfillment of their roles difficult 
or impossible. Research is needed to identify 
those problems and constraints as they occur. 
Obtaining or generating information about 
problems and constraints is necessary if correc- 
tions are to be made within a system as it is 
being implemented. Data about when and 
where difficulties did not occur also would 
be useful. 

An accountability program is designed to 
provide information about the educational 
system's effectiveness (how well did we do 
what we said we would do?) and its efficiency 
(are we getting the best mileage from our 
resources?). Research is needed to determine 
what impact, if any, accountability has had 
on the effectiveness and efficiency of educa- 
tional systems. Do school districts which 
implement an accountability system do a 
**better job" than those which don't? 

If school districts develop different kinds of 
accountability systems, which one(s) seem 
to produce the best results in terms of 
effectiveness and efficiency? If differing results 
are found, this might call for an analysis of 
the **best" system(s) in terms of design, imple- 
mentation, operation, and evaluation. This 
kind of research and analysis would be ex- 
tremely useful in model correction. 

School Staff Training and Development 

Training in the skills required by an account- 
ability program is needed for all school staff 
members who are involved in the educational 
enterprise at all levels. Expertise in the design, 
implementation, and operation of an account- 
ability program must be developed at the local 
level, since this is where the major portion 
of the action takes place. However, personnel 
in state departments of education also need 
training in the functional components of an 
accountability system so they can provide 
technical assistance to local school districts. 
The same would hold true for college and 
university instructors. 

Training programs should be ongoing and 
funded out of development capital provided 
by the state. Technical assistance should be 
O it from accomplished sources to make 
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such training programs meaningful. 

The first priority in school staff training 
programs should be to develop an understanding 
of accountability, including a definition of 
roles and acceptance of roles by participants 
within the educational system and within the 
community. The next priority should be to 
develop the necessary expertise that will allow 
each role incumbent to carry out the expecta- 
tions and responsibilities of their roie(s). 

The importance of staff training and develop- 
ment at the local level cannot be overempha- 
sized. The success of the entire accountability 
program rests upon the understanding, accep- 
tance, and expertise of the participants. Asking 
people to do something they don't understand, 
haven't accepted, and don't know how to do 
is a sure way to failure. 

College Training Programs 

Since accountability is not likely to disappear 
from the arena of public education, it is 
essential that colleges of education deal with 
this concept, both in their on-campus training 
programs and in their field work. Students in 
teacher and administrator preparation programs 
must learn how to deal with this concept. 
They should be given enough training to 
develop an understanding of accountability, 
the roles involved, and the functional com- 
ponents; and they should develop expertise in 
filling the role(s) they will have as school 
district employees. Employers will be looking 
for this knowledge and ability in prospective 
employees in the future, and students have a 
right to expect to be trained in these areas 
if they are to be readily employable. 

Colleges providing in^ervice work for school 
personnel also will need to create programs that 
help to develop the kinds of expertise that 
will be required of practicing educators. 

College programs probably will have to be 
adjusted to provide for the delivery of more 
on-site training in school districts. Workshops 
to develop expertise in various roles and 
functional components will be necessary. Pro- 
viding consultant help in the design, imple- 
mentation, and operation of accountability 
programs also is a function college personnel 
will be asked to perform in the future. 

Training the Community and Citizens' 
Committees 

The community as a whole and the mem- 
bers of citizens' committees have vital roles 
in an accountability program. Some of the 
same training needs alluded to for other groups 
pertain to the laymen as well. Citizens need 



to develop an understanding of the concept of 
accountability, plus an understanding of their 
particular role and how it relates to other 
roles; and they need to develop the skills 
necessary to fulfill their role. 

Citizens' committees working with account- 
ability programs should be provided training 
in accountability along with the members of 
school staffs. Consultants should be provided 
to assist and guide these committees when 
the need for their expertise is identified. 

Future Teacher Negotiations 

Teachers and their professional organizations 
will, in all likelihood, continue to strive for a 



larger role for the teacher in accountabihty 
than is currently defined in the literature and 
in our discussion of roles. Teachers' associations 
are likely to push for more decision-making 
power in resource allocation, in program devel- 
opment, in program implementation, and in 
the use and interpretation of the data generated 
by an accountability system. As stated earlier 
in this paper, much of the needed clarity in 
defitiing roles and in determining precisely 
"who" will be held accountable for "what" 
is likely to arise out of the collective negotia- 
tion, or bargaining, process in the future. 
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